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FORESTALLING. 


Our old Plantagenet and Tudor parliaments were 
especially severe upon certain obnoxious practices, not 
now very intelligible to the general reader. Among 
these were ‘ forestalling and regrating.’ Anything that 
savoured of monopoly was odious to our ancestors, 
and ‘forestalling and regrating’ were the means 
whereby the medieval capitalist was accustomed to 
perform a feat not uncommon in the nineteenth 
century, and described in city parlance by the familiar 
phrase of ‘ rigging the market.’ 

The operations of moneyed men in the dark 
and twilight ages were more simply conducted than 
the elaborate manipulations of the modern broker. 
If the capitalist were a very great capitalist indeed, 
some Lombard or Fleming, some ‘ burgomaster or 
great oneyer,’ settled in a quiet nook of old London, 
he lent money at enormous interest, and on valid 
security. In this case, parliament launched at his 
head the thunders of the Usury Act, and menaced 
him with pillory, prison, fine, branding, and other 
penalties. But the gray-bearded usurer recked little of 
such threats. He knew himself too needful to king and 
court, to a lavish aristocracy, and an aspiring middle 
class, not to have a host of powerful protectors, and 
in effect, it was rarely that his confidence was doomed 
to disappointment. But the petty seeker after gain, 
the poor corporal in that army of Plutus whereof our 
friend the money-lender was a major-general, was apt 
to be a scapegoat for the sins of his wealthier brother. 
His industry was limited to intercepting country 
folks on their way to the metropolitan markets, to 
buying up all the fowls, to cheapening all the butter, 
to purchasing the forage, or the corn, or the porkers, 
with a view to retailing the same at a profit to the 
outwitted citizens of London. Now-a-days, we should 
leave such a man to the ordinary operations of traffic, 
to that ebb and flow of the lifeblood of commerce 
which we call supply and demand, and he would be 
free to ruin or enrich himself, according to the result of 
the speculation. But our forefathers took a different 
course. In their code of ethics, monopoly was little 
better than theft, and they strove to regulate all 
bargains, to trim all profits to a Procrustean standard, 
and to prevent any one from making too much money 
in his commercial transactions. How admirably they 
succeeded in their task of regulating the passions and 
ambitions of mankind, in stemming the tide with a 
straw, and making the race for gold slacken speed, by 
act of parliament, we pretty well know. But they 
tried to do it. And not only did they pass laws 


against ‘forestalling and regrating;’ but when they 
brought home the offence to any one who could not 


make interest with king or keeper, chief-justice or 
attorney-general, they punished him sharply. The 
‘forestaller and regrater’ paid fines, lay in jail, and 
if his ears escaped the keen knife of the predecessors 
of Mr John Ketch, at anyrate he stood in the pillory, 
and underwent the pelting of an amiable British 
public. 

Now, we have outgrown our nursery terrors and 
punishments. Usury laws are dead and gone; we 
may pay such usance for money borrowed as our 
need, our folly, or our desperate circumstances may 
prescribe, and parliament may no longer attempt to 
interfere between Mr Aminadab Moss and ourselves 
in any little bill transactions. We may buy up all 
the poultry in Leadenhall Market without being 
pilloried for that offence; we may ‘forestall’ all 
the alcoholic liquors in and out of bond; we may 
‘regrate’ every ounce of tea in the world, starve 
every tea-pot in Britain, and make a bonfire of the 
Chinese herb, if such be our whim, without having to 
submit our ears to the amputating knife of Mr 
Calcraft. Yes, we are wiser than our great-grand- 
fathers. We permit the tides of profit and loss to 
flow, the orrery of commerce to revolve, the eternal 
laws to operate, without setting our puny force and 
purblind judgment to meddle with their regulation. 
And yet we may go too far in our present passive 
mood. It is better to be inconsistent than to connive 
at evil doings, and we may sacrifice too much for the 
sake of logic. 

Our well-meaning, blundering ancestors had a law 
and a recipe for everything. They made every man’s 
dinner and wardrobe the subject of positive enact- 
ment. They legally fixed how many dishes he might 
eat, the texture of his clothes, the profits of his busi- 
ness, the employment of his leisure; they told him 
how his wife’s farthingale should be trimmed, what 
should be the fashion of her hood, the colour of her 
kirtle, and the height of her heels. They enacted, 
not only where, when, and how he should worship, 


but they kindly decreed that for one Sunday’s wilful . 


absence from the parish church, he should suffer fine; 
for the second, fine and imprisonment; for the third, 
‘ye cuttinge of hys ryght hande,’ as may be seen in 
black-letter acts of parliament. Where everything 
was thus settled, where it was gravely set down who 
should wear silk, and who cloth, and what fur was 
for the peer, and what for the esquire, of course, 
mercantile matters were arranged, in theory at least, 
by the legislature. We have gone into an opposite 
extreme; we are so timid, so jealous of any interfer- 
ence with newly emancipated commerce, that we 
permit a temporary saturnalia to the rogue and the 
robber. There are public enemies who live and fatten 


| 
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t to cure. 

t, first of all, is the exact meaning of the 
verb active to ‘ forestall?’ It tells, as it seems 
to me, its own story, and bears on the head and 
front of it the clear indication of its purport. To 

is to anticipate, to eat up in advance, 

to put the hands of Time’s clock unduly forward, 
pawn the future for the sake of present ease 
is also to intercept, to cut 
a supply on its way somewhere, to prevent 
ing in due course. It is a 


pass 


prodigal verb, hateful to the ears of the prudent; yet 
it has been conjugated in all its moods and tenses, 
practically, by grave statesmen and ardent patriots, 
as well as by giddy youths. That young Hopeful 
should the inheritance of that avaricious 
grandsire whom he so undutifully designates as ‘an 


old hunks,’ so long as a member of Ralph Nickleby’s 
profession will make advances on his post obits, is 


ly triply mortgage every acre 0 
the Castle Rackrent demesne and the Kilmun barony, 


is in accordance with the natare of things; as is also 
the fact, that Mr Cane, of Jamaica, has long since 
raised and tt the price of all the which 
Monmouth tation will yield between this and the 
2000 a.p. But Britannia, with bill-stamps in 
Britannia ‘raising the wind,’ in place of 
her normal employment of ruling the waves—Britannia 
pledging the industry of unborn millions, surely pre- 
sents a picture of a different character! It may be 
alleged, and truly, that England could not help ler 
self; that she had no natural proclivity towards 
embarrassed circumstances, but that debt lay in her 
way, and she found it. The national debt was, in fact, 
in a measure forced upon the nation. Up to the later 
answered very fairly. i 


marines. 

France raised and expended ten times as much on 
her huge army and dazzling court, nor had Britons 
then much reason to murmur at their contribution to 
the state. But though, theoreticall i 


that proverbial officer. Every year, the 
uired some slight accommodation. This 
was pi in primitive style. My Lord Treasurer 
went into the city, in a dignified manner, to consult 
the mee sage of period ; and the Chan- 
the uer went hat in hand up and 

d Cheapside and Lombard Street, bowing low, 
and complimenting every 
ent clothier, or potent ith, who was 


in actual specie, for the liquidation of his 


disposed to draw from his till a few hundred | h 


an ann 
Exchange, and concili 


bidden to wait a while for their pe, lucky if the 
frugal management of James secured their interest. 
Then James sank under the hate of the people, and 
William of Orange became a salutary, but bitter tonic, 
with all the legacy of French wars and taxation which 
those stormy times brought with them. While our 
ancestors were fighting for life and death with the over- 
grown power of Louis the Grand, to pay their bills 
was impossible. The bills swelled every year. Great 
ment ho and as odious taxes like the chimney- 
money had to be repealed, it was needful to render 
the public debt a permanent one. Thus arose our 
National Debt—that debt which so puzzled Morier’s 
Persian ambassador, who, when he saw the superb 
park of artillery at Woolwich, loudly exclaimed that 
‘we had guns enough to blow debt and creditors to 
mince-meat.’ That wonderful Debt saved us. While 
the French monarchs were screwing the last coin out 
of their hi subjects—while their collectors were 
snatching the crust from the craving child, selling the 
peasant’s plough and cart, rene the widow of her 
single cow, bing the farmer of his seed-corn, our 
fathers lived in comfort, and sturdily resisted the 
power of the Bourbon. We have been pinched, some- 
what, to pay the score that they ran up, but they 
were fai ians of not only our Be but 
our credit. y paid the interest of the Titan Debt, 
growing, as it did, with each new war, rebellion, or 
colonial revolt: they manfully resisted the poss 
temptation to whitewash the country, and file Mrs 
Britannia’s schedule of bankruptcy, and we owe it to 
them that the promise of England is relied on wherever 
merchants congregate throughout the world. 

It is difficult to speak harshly of the authors of the 
great Debt, whose millions fatigue the mind that tries 
to compass them, whose interest alone resents 
about two-fifths of our imperial taxation. And yet 
we need not sympathise with the eccentric citizen 
recorded by Washington Irving, who proved the 
National Debt to be a great national bulwark and 
blessing. We have swum with that millstone round 
our necks; we have os beyond our 
deserts, with that Old Man of the Sea upon our 
shoulders. But what an incubus to our struggling 
prosperity must have been that gigantic mo 
upon the thrift, the moderation, the industry, 
honour of generations yet to come ! 

First in the black list of ‘forestallers, but with 
‘extenuating circumstances’ against the record of the 
case, must, I fear, be written the name of our Father- 
land. The next offender, whose crime, however, may 
be briefly noticed, is Society at Every man in 
debt, every man behindhand with year, every one 
who has pawned his land, or his income, or the work 
of his arm or brain, or who has eaten up his reversion 
in something yet to come, is a forestaller. How much 
of such pl the future there exists us, it 
would take id himself to solve. We do it, 
more or less. There are few who could come into 
court with clean hands. The farmer has tilled his 
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in our midst, and we take no heed of them. We | country’s liabilities. Some of these good-natured 
traffickers to poison us, and greedy members of society | account with Britannia stand over, interest being d 
to sweep away whole branches of trade, to destroy | paid thereon at the fluctuating market rate of from 
the resources of the country, to blight young lives by | seven to nine per cent. All depended on the humour 
myriads, for the sake of a little ill-got gain. Let me of the nation, on the popularity of the treasurer, on the 
explain myself, and point out the true ‘forestalling’ | affable demeanour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
of the present century—a crying evil that is beyond | Imagine Mr Gladstone, in our time, performing such " 
the cure of supply and demand, and which laws ; to the Mecca of the Stock 
wisely made and strictly administered are alone xing. half London! ¥ 
About the period of King Charles IL’s death, it 
became convenient to break faith with the public 
| creditor ; those to whom England owed money were 
| not an unsuccessful one. Britain—or, in 
ee | of those pre-united days, I should say 
gland—professed to pay her way in ready money. 
The taxes of the year—the most ae of which 
were the chimney-money, or hearth-tax; the land 
tax, since redeemed; the excise, and the customs, 
with crown-lands and fines—made up a reasonable : 
budget, considering that the standing army only ) 
included the three regiments of the king’s guard, the 
Berwick dragoons, and the admiral’s regiment of } 
on the nail for every ship, soldier, lord in waiting, and 
envoy, in her service, she could not quite make both 
ends meet. She was already overrunning the con- 
stable ; though, to do her justice, she was but a neck 
Tab usbandmen, have long scores Owing at bakehouse, Tt 
| pounds ale-house, grocery-store, and the draper’s, and harvest : 
| 
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golden eggs, posterity, and posterity 
rightfully curse us. Now, here in Britain, however 
e cannot, as they have done, exhaust millions of 


acres of new land, abandon the barren soil, and 
on towards the West in search of fresh farms, to 


i 


we can 
discount our own future supplies, and mainly those 
of the fish with which our rivers, our lakes, and the 
sea that girds us in, naturally swarm. All island 
populations must largely depend on fish as an article 

consumption, but very few nations, insular 


coast that stretches from the 


East Anglia, from Norfolk, from Scotland. They 
lured by the same motive, a little present 
are 
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north—herrings on whose account human life has 
already been taken, in conflict between So pee 
i enever 


are sweeping up whole ‘schools’ of young herri 

tiny fish but little beyond their spawnhood. 

bottled, to supply the Italian warehouse with its 
delicious sardines, its pungent anchovies, its exquisite 
preserves of fish. This is ising the old fable with 


gobbling up the w 
go, a staple food of the necessitous classes, » ne 
cost 


of the extermination of the silver-scaled race. 

As with herrings, so with salmon. Not so very long 
ago, every English river that had an embouchure on 
the sea, every Scotch and Irish river, swarmed with 
the noble fish, Thames, before gasworks, sew and 
steamers scared the salmon away, was noted for the 
delicate richness of its finned denizens. Severn 
salmon was not, as now, a costly morsel for the 
epicure, but a source of maintenance to many. But 
bag-net and stake-net, lister and weir, and the other 
devices of man, have proved too much for even the 
salmon’s instinct to contend with. In vain the ‘ droves’ 
of fat fish return from the sea, eager to run up their 
native streams, to seck their traditional spawning- 
grounds, to bring, if we would but suffer them, a 
constant supp of delicious and valuable food to our 
very thresho! i i 
tribute, but the gate is shut in his face. Sometimes, 
with weir and floodgate, we bar him out altogether; 
sometimes we poison him with the horrible refuse 
with which we allow our gasometers and manufactories 
to pollute the flowing water; and should the gallant 
fish leap over the obstruction, and escape the poison, 
we shew him scanty hospitality, and no quarter. We 
disturb and destroy the spawn, we slaughter brood- 
fish, smolts, gri and all, in indiscriminate wanton- 
ness. . The ey angler must have roe, forsooth! 
thousands of 


sixpence a handful. The 
Parisians must and will have salmon at their dinners, 
nor are they particular on the subject of season, so 
every day sees a score or two of huge boxes, 


puffing 
year the demands 


more exorbitant, the 

salmonide more scarce. Vainly will the fish be 
artificially reared in ponds, to the new and 
excellent plan of pisci 


Certainly the salmon-destroyers, against whom com- 

iene a rt,’ and committees ‘ resolve,’ and blue- 

e they alone are in 

the salmon | 

the ‘ forestallers’ of the present day. 


| 
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must pay for ali. So with the fisher, whose heart 
4 is heavy with debts unpaid, and who leoks out | the value of the ie oe 
: longingly for th ny, Sani flung to rot upon the mud-banks of the 
q That is at an end, the vilest form which the 
Proteus, Protection, ever assumed. Now, the sin of 
in that T which we have most examples takes a different form. 
they prefer to glean up y can, ipe, and 
rotten, to glut the market, and an 
Hence the perpetual massacre of the Loch 
yne herrings, and those of other salt lochs of the 
the criminals. 
us | there is mist or rain to hide the boats, the trawlers 
a vengeance—not merely killing the goose, but mmo- 
| lating the callow _ crushing the _ and 
'rovidence irec our coasts great shoals 
of herrings, pilchards, mackerel. Foreigners 
ay to come from afar to share in the leavings 
of the feast. Other foreigners buy in our markets 
the scaly spoil which nature has denied to their 
this great trust, is mighty crop is 
harvest self-sown in the blue depths of the Atlantic 
and the North Sea. In season and out of season, 
wherever a net could be used, we have drawn : 
of the assets remaining. We have destroyed millions | 
upon millions of brood-fish, of immature fish, of sickly 
fish, and have ruined by a single day’s plunder the 
— of future plenty. 
smacks and luggers urrying to the fishery of the 
Kang Inger pe There are boats from all the | dynasties ot King Salmon are nipped untairly in the 
long of tine Eee | bud, to provide those round red pellets that tackle- 
North Foreland to St Michael’s Mount, boats from pe 
Streaming WI water, an wr ne 
Wenham ice, thrust on board the steamers that 
| of our imperial neighbour. 
this immature are more pressing, the price 
| | 
grow 
inex, ve 
lier aah smolts leave the nursery only to murdered in the 
a sol cory river, so long as the covetousness of a few selfish men 
h is allowed to squander the resources of a nation. 
tedness ‘forestall and regrate’ the bounty 
Maker! Time was when the fish-dealers of Billings. 
‘ gate kept up the price of their perishable ware’ with 
; | 8o admirable a resolution, that when the yield of the 
i. A 
| 
q 
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But what shall we say to those who forestall, not 
merely the food on which man lives, but life itself, and 
that too—worst and wickedest of all !—the lives of the 
weak and helpless. We are, as Lord Macaulay well said, 
not only a wiser but a kinder le than we were two 
centuries back. With every decade, some abuse 
dies out; there is less of ruffianly spirit, of wanton 

, of rampant outrage, than there was when 
such of us as have lived through seven or eight lustres 
were boys at school. But if the sins bred of drink 
and brutality be less common than of old, are 
still to be found who will coin the health, the life, and 
the energies of their children into a few miserable 
shillings. Masters and parents are still to be found 
who have the heart to screw out of the cramped 
sinews and flaccid muscles of a sickly child the 
utmost amount of work that a poor weak little 
body can accomplish on a minimum of food and 
sleep. It is a sad, a touching picture, that of the 

ing on the pallid faces of a long line of 
patient little workers, plying their tired fingers 
through the night, under fear of cane and strap, and 
watching the everlasting motion of the machin 
with dulled, drowsy eyes. They had faults enough, 
our forefathers ; they swore and drank more than 
was good for them, ~~ in a bull-bait or a 
main of cocks, but th id not make merchandise of 
their flesh and blood, did not discount the health and 
strength of immature men and women, as too many do 
now. Moloch is not dead ; he lives and thrives among 


us, and children are sacrificed to him, as of yore, not | ‘ 


exactly on the hill-altar, where the dusty palms wave 
over the pile of gore-stained stones, but in the best 
ventilated factory sheds, fitted with the most smoothly 
acting mechanism that Birmingham can supply. 

Let the black-list of ‘ forestallers’ come to a close. 
There are many more who merit mention; from the 
hectic student with his ether and wet towels, who is 
fighting his a to college honours and a consumption, 
to the red-eyed debauchee, blinking over his liquor ; 
but these are minor offenders. After the Herods of the 
workshop, fattening on the legal murder of innocents, 
those who sap their own health, blight their own 
prospects, a) white as the driven snow. Ah! 
me, shall right ever be done in these matters, and will 

iament of Victoria’s reign pass 


a 
statutes — ‘forestalling and regrating 
matters as I have spoken of? 


THE RUINED CHAPEL 


Axourt a mile and a half from Castletown, the metro- 
=< the Isle of Man, there is a bay, with a small 
and pier in it, called Derby Haven. I walked 
to it lately one fine afternoon from Castletown. My 
way lay along the coast over the turf which fringed 
the beach, and which goes by the name of the race- 
course. Whatever this might have been, it is now so 
broken up and bumpy, that a race on it would be 
a: e-chase. It was a lovely day; the wind 
had dropped, and I could hear distinctly the shrill 
chatter of a parcel of gulls, which were walking about 
at the edge of the water where the low tide left 
long streaks of flat wet sand. The harbour is formed 
by an island, now ——— by a narrow artificial 
= Towards the sea, this is edged with 
rocks, whose strata turn inwards like teeth—sure to 
hold fast any ill-fated ship which once they touch. 
There are only two buildings on the island—one a 
circular, deserted fort, built by an Earl of Derby to 
help the cause of the Stuarts, but long since unused, 
at for the purposes of defence or refuge. It is 
squat, circular, and upright. One small turret has 
been built on the for the of shewing a 
a by night, and a white mark by day, to the vessels 
ich enter the harbour. This gives the fort a 


= appearance, and makes it look like a 
| ire cheese ‘with a pepper-caster standing on it. 


The other of the two buildings on the island is not 
only deserted, but in ruins. It was a Roman Catholic 

and the ground around it is still used as a 
burial-place for Romanists. The roof of the — 
has fallen in, and nothing is left but four walls, whi 
appear as much worn by the weather within as with- 
out, shewing that very many years must have passed 
since they were shielded by a roof. The chapel, which 
is built of stone, looks as if it had been ruined soon 
after its erection, and for some cause or another, had 
never been restored. 

There was not a living human creature on the whole 
island but myself and one old man, who was crawling 
in an aimless sort of way among the rocks, as if he 
had lost himself and could not get out. I sat down and 
watched him. The turf was soft, and a great piece of 
gray rock gave good rest for my back. He was, as I 
said, groping slowly about among the sharpest, barest- 
looking shelves of rock. I wondered what he could 
be looking for. Eggs? No; the tide flowed where he 
was; no eggs could lie there. Sea-weed? No; there 
ng oe ne on the flat shore ; and I could then 
see from where I lay a horse and cart en; in 

ing it away to one of the neighbouring farms, 
where it is used as manure. I got quite curious about 
my old man. There he was, with wagging head and 
slow rheumatic limbs, peering patiently about, and 
every now and then picking something up. The 
old man was looking lor firewood, and there being 
hardly any trees in this part of the island, went 
sticking’ on the shore. The fuel on his hearth would 
often tell strange stories, if one could hear it speak: 
logs, from which the numb fingers of drowning men 
had at last relaxed their hold ; oar-blades, which had 
struck ice in arctic seas, or stirred the long grass 
in some tropical creek ; charred scraps, which had 
hissed in the water as they fell from etme Fe 
out in the middle of the sea; thin ribs of 1 - 
boats, which had put in and out for many ters till 
— rough night they touched the rock, and cracked 

e 


What a bundle of history the old man tied on his 
back at last, he and it alike in the last cha of the 
tale! As he crept towards me, I thought of question- 
ing him about the rnined chapel which was there; 
perhaps he might know its history or legend ; 80, 
with a general meteorological preface, I asked what 
he tell me about it, and gave him a good 
cut off a piece of cavendish I had in my pocket as a 


retainer. 

‘ Sir,’ said he (I leave out the Manx, also his critique 
on my essay about the weather), ‘sir, 1 am growing 
an old man now, and it’s as much as I can do to get 
these few sticks; but I’ve seen more things worth 
picking here than them, in my day.’ 

‘Such as wrecks ?’ I suggested. 

‘Ay, you are right there, sir. Time was when a 
poor man might get a chance; but now, what with 
your light-houses and life-boats, and coast-guard 
and police, either them as owns the wreck ashore 
all right, and avaricious after their things ; or if so be 
they don’t, 'tain’t often you can get much more than 
the value of these few sticks out of a ship, not even 
when she goes to pieces. Why, sir,’ he continued, 
‘not long ago there was a vi wrecked off Scarlet ; 
she was loaded with flour (a French ship she was), 
and that they sold by auction.’ 

ingly, ‘times are chan: But, 
talking of the can you tell me how this chapel 
here came to raped down, and why they don’t 
_— pigs from grubbing about among the graves ? 

. y, yes,’ he replied, ‘I can; not that [ saw it 
done myself, but there ain’t a house about here 
where that tale ain’t told on winter evenings.’ 

After a little pressing, the old man slowly swung 
his bundle of sticks off his back, seated himself on a 
stone, fixed his eyes on the ruin, and recited 
legend, which I give in my own language. é' 
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. Many. years there was a famous priest who 
ve up all that” he and came to teach 
istianity in these parts. He was not a Manksman, 
though he could talk with the ple in their 
own tongue. He lived in a poor house at Derby 
Haven, but, for all that, there was not a sick or 
y person near but what he helped with medicine 
and food, as well as spiritual advice. Along with a 
kind heart, he had a kind face and voice, so that the 
little children would run out to laugh and kiss his 
hand when they saw him pass. For a long time he 
used to gather the people together in the winter 
evenings in one of the rooms in the hamlet, 
while in the summer he would preach to the fisher- 
men and their families on the sea-shore. 

After some years of this intercourse, he proposed 
to the men that they should build a small church on 
the island. St Michael, he said, had appeared to him 
in a vision, and pointed out a chapel on a flat space 
upon the grass close to the rocks; he had seen it, he 
said, quite plain in his dream ; the light was shini 
out of the windows; he had crept up under he wall 
and looked in, and, lo! there he saw hi kneeling 
before a beautiful costly altar, and he recognised the 
col tion as themselves. 

ow, while they were full of admiration at this 
dream, the good father bade them rise up and follow 
him to the place where he had seemed to see the 
chapel, and, lo! when they got there, they found the 
ground marked out where the foundations of the 
chapel now stand, and a border drawn some distance 
around on which that wall was built, which you can 
now trace in the grass, just as if some one had turned 


ee ee laid a carpet | his 


turf upon it. And when the men of the place saw 
the marvel, and how truly the good father’s dream 
had been from Heaven, he bade them kneel down there 
at once, while he prayed to St Michael and all 
that these people would not leave off the good work 
till they had built a chapel to him. Thus they were 
led to begin, and promised to give a portion of their 
time till the little church should be finished. 

- There was abundance of stone close by, and the 
architecture of the edifice was of the simplest kind. 
Four plain thick walls with a roof was all they 
aimed at. Now, this part of the work was compa- 
ratively easy; but Father Kelly began to be sore 

lexed as it approached 9 yen how he should 
it within and so e dream in providing 
such a costly altar as he was persuaded he ought to 
build. The poor pale had neither silver nor gold. 
They had already offered such as they had 
hands, and hours taken from their rest or work. 
Night after night, Father Kelly used to repair to the 
chapel, now roofed in, and ‘pray to St Michael to help 
him in this strait. One dark evening, he was there 
longer than usual; he had fallen down with his 


ied another, ‘how does she lie? 


Then came the sound of digging, and pauses, as if 
men were stooping down to ny something in the 
ground: after that, Father Kelly heard the mould 
put back, and some one stamp it down. ‘Though the 
church had not been furnished, two or three funerals 
had taken place in - gees one of which he 
had himself celebrated only that afternoon. . 

What could be the object of these strange ni 
visitors? They had not disturbed the dead— 


work, | his ear to listen. 


as if some one were -cleaning 


uarter _— hour, for after that time he heard a 
then of 


the dusty earth, and a voice saying: ‘ There! 
that is done; and as dead men tell no we may 
trust the present 
‘ Ay, ay,’ replied the o er, ‘I trust them so much, 
I dont think we need wait any longer.’ 
‘What! art afraid, man?’ 


‘Not I; but there is foul weather coming, and 
the sooner we clear off these cursed rocks, the better.’ 

* Well—come along !’ 

Then Father Kelly heard them walk down towards 
the water, and presently a the grating of 
a boat’s keel as she was pushed off; then the double 
sound of the oars in the rowlocks died away, and all 
was still. He got up from the floor, and walked out 
of the chapel. It was a midsummer night. The air 
was warm and motionless ; clouds, however, had crept 
up 80 sz as to cover the sky. While he stood 
there tsid e chapel, the moon, which was about 
a week old, became obscured, and the darkness drew 
close to his eyes. He could not see a yard before 
him; he listened, but heard only the slow wash of 
the swell as the rising tide carried it into the clefts 
among the rocks, with now and then a liquid flap, as 
a wave ran into a sudden angle, and fell back upon 
itself. This was the only sound. It was a night for 
hearing, too. He felt for his lantern, and got out his 
steel to strike a light. Having — is flint, in 
a to find it, he forgot the direction in 
which he had stood ; and when he got upon his feet 


again, unsuccessful search, ~ himself so 
utterly at a loss, that, after walking a few steps with 
is hands stretched out before him, he determined to 
wait for the morning, rather than risk a fall over one 
of the slippery rocks in his attempt to return home. 
When he sat there for some time, the rain began 


angels | to fall in large though few drops; these were, how- 


ever, but the splashes from the bucketfuls which were 
soon poured on his head. The wind, too, was loosed 
at the same time, and rushed on him with such vio- 
lence, that though he dared not search for shelter lest 
he should fall over the rocks, he was glad to sit down 
on a large stone which he felt at his feet. The first 
flash of lightning, however, shewed him the chapel 
itself, not more than ten yards off. He 
towards it immediately in the gloom, with his hands 
stretched out before him, right glad when he felt its 
rough stones. ‘The wall once found, he soon discovered 
the path with his feet, and when he got home, was 
glad to go to rest at once. 

He had not slept many hours, before he was roused 
to visit a dying man in one of the neighbouring 
houses. Hurrying on his clothes, he hastened to the 
place, where a crowd was gathered about the door, 
many. of them dripping from the sea. The storm 
which he had seen the a had grown into 
a terrible tempest, during which a ship had been 
driven on the rocks, and utterly wrecked. All the 
crew were drowned but one man, whom had 
ya pen the surf, and carried to Derby Haven. 
He apparently, however, been saved from death 
in the water to die on the land, for he was so griev- 
ously bruised and — > the rocks on. which he 
had been thrown, that life was ready to leave him 
altogether. When Father Kelly came in, he found 
him lying on the floor, yrs ord — such 
clothes as the people had at had 
them to fetch a priest. His back, he said, was 
broken, and he knew he could not live another hour ; 
so the people fetched Father Kelly, as we have seen, 
and left the two together. 

‘Father,’ said the dying man, ‘ will you hear the 
confession of a pirate and a murderer ?’ 

The priest, seeing there was no time to lose, signi- 
fied his assent, kneeling down by his side, bent 


| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| | 

| 

| | 

| 

ace upon the ground before the spot in which he | 

hoped ie the altar. While thus ae in | 

yer, longing for a continuation of his former 

a he heard some footsteps close outside the i 

chapel walls. Having his face upon the earth, the 
sound came quite distinctly to his ear. pee ma | 
and a voice said : ‘ This is the chapel ; let us lay { 

here ; ’tis just the _ for a burial.’ i 

| 

Here goes, mate, by 

| | 

| 1 did not remaim long enough for that; their | 
whatever it was, seemed to be accomplished in a! Then the man, with strange breaks and ramblings 1 
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im his speech, told him of murders out in the wide 
seas, and horrible recollections of cruelty and 


We took a Spanish ship some weeks ago,’ added the 


had got. 
*To whom did it belong?’ said the 
*God knows,’ replied the man: ‘to me now, I 
suppose. Those who owned it can use it no more; 
the ship from which the captain took it went down, 
with all on board: we burnt her.’ 
‘ What was her name?’ asked Father Kelly. 
._* Name?’ said the dying man. ‘There, take the gold, 
and shrive me; I have confessed !’ 


ashore to shew whether she was laden or not. They 
never knew her name, nor, for a Ss what 
she was, the priest not conceiving hi bound to 


tell them even so much of what he had heard in| i 


confession. Many years afterwards, the whole story 
found in a which the priest left behind 
im when he died. 

words ‘Take the * haunted the 


; 
i 


A 
i 


incomplete. Many a night the priest lay 
ing with himself the lawfulness of a 
the graves for the treasure which he 
was hidden there. Suppose he could 
he credit the pirate’s word about the 
its owner? Could he conscientiously appro- 
it, not indeed to his own use, but to that of 
2? He thought of the terrible sentence 
on those who put unhallowed fire in their 
; he th of aceursed thing found in 
s tent, which brought trouble upon the whole 
to which he belonged. Then, again, it looked 
i in persons 0! irates 
e service of the world, to be devoted to that 
—snatched from the devil himself, to be 
Michael, his chief enemy. 
whole, he decided upon using the gold, if he 
it. He must, however, be cautious in the 
ould not trust the people to look. It 
there, and then he would be ashamed. 
be more than he thought, and they 
at his ini possession of it himself. 
The conversation he had 
tide the chapel, while he listened on the 
the storm, indicated the spot in which he 
Havi ited f itable 
wail or a sui 
night, he went very late to the churchyard with a 


spade 
building fell upon the likely spot: he could work 
unperceived, even if some late returning fisherman 


from the grave he sus 
ing hard. 


tained broad, i i f made 


been with him, and heard summons, returning to 
Derby Haven. 

ghostly summons, however, was a ruse ; this 
was the si ip of the pirate that had been wrecked 
here\in the storm—now some months ago. The new- 
comers had learned her fate, and had landed to search 
for traces of the treasures she had on board. ber 4 
had first taken the priest, as they thought, with m 
tell them whether the inhabit- 
ants of village had plundered the wreck, and 
also whether any of her crew survived. 

What they learned from Father Kelly, no one ever 
knew. Some of the men, returning to the shore, 
strolled,into.the chapel, and doubtless i 
necklace as one of the costliest items of their lost 
treasure. The next ing, the ship was gone, and 
for their priest, who had not 
returned home at ni found the chapel sacked, and 
his corpse set over the altar in the where the 
image of. the Madonna. had been, with a knotted cord 
like a necklace tightly twisted round his throat. 

The superstition of the natives never permitted 
them to use the chapel again. It gradually became a 
ruin; the roof fell im; thé storms lashed the walls 
within as well as without ; until at last it passed into 
the state in which it is to-day. 

This was the story of the old man. He added, 
that even now, whoever struck the walls and listened, 
could hear a moan within, and a noise like the jing- 
ling of money. ‘You can try it yourself, said he, 
‘and find whether I have told you the truth.” 

Accepting this rather fearless challenge of the old 

tleman’s, I walked with him to wall, and 

ocked, when, lo! I suddenly found that I had waked 
yeh Fee my hand upon the stone by which 
I sat down to rest. It was all a dream. I had 
fallen asleep thinking of the chapel, and watching 
the old man among rocks. He was not in sight 
now. I was quite alone, and trying to replace a 
piece of skin which I had knocked off the knuckle 
of my middle-finger by rapping on a stone. I doubted 
even whether I had asked the old man any questions 
at all; so I shook myself, rubbed my eyes, and look- 
ing at m: not be 
too late for dinner if set off on my return at once. 

Directly we sat down, I asked my friend for the 
true history of the little church, and he told me there 


There was, yma in the box a aw of large 
pearls. Gold jewels Madonna. 
The church was phar: vo the altar was decked, ; 
the image was brought, and round its neck he hung 
man, ‘and came im here to water, being @ sale place ; gm mem 
when I—God forgive my soul!—I committed my last | Father Kelly saw his dream fulfilled, and as success « 
crime, and stole often produces conviction, he thanked St Michael and 
took out of the Spaniard. Another man and I were 
in the secret. We brought it with us, and buried it | sacred treasure. So it was written in his but ; 
in the grave-yard of your little chapel, intending to | he told no one whence these riches came. Some of 
make our escape from the ship on the first opportunity, | the simple folk thought the Virgin herself had brought 
find our way over here, recover, and enjoy the booty | these jewels to the father. t however, many a 
time, while he sat on the rocks by the chapel looking 
out to seaward, and watching the white sails go by, 
wandered back to the question whence these riches 
came, and whether, after all, they might not hide 
some after-curse or other. 
the point, dropped anchor in the haven. She 
drew his attention as being unlike any of the common 
coasting-ships, or even of the traders which ventured 
Then, without another word, he died. The people| on more distant voy: She carried more canvas 
buried him, and gathered up some few pieces of | in tee ben 
timber from the wreck of his ship, but nothing came | almost as soon as she had E round with the tide. . 
Presently, a boat came off from her, and was 
rowed to the shore, just beneath the spot where he 
sat. Two men, apparently officers, got out, and walk- . 
ng up to him, begged him to accompany them back 7 
to the ship, as they said one eS ee | 
and needed the offices of a priest. He went wi 
them at once without suspicion; a man who had 
them 
were to pass by that way. alf ashamed of the | 
errand, he had not removed many spadefuls of earth 
down, he felt for wath 
ping down, he felt for it with 
his hands: it was a heavy box. He took it up, 
smoothed down the soil, carried it straight home, 
double-locked his door, and broke it _ It _con- 
| 


the fire, and I told 
my 73 boys and gi e true legend concerning 
the ruined chapel on St Michael’s Island. 


MELIBGUS UPON GRATUITOUS 
EXHIBITIONS. 
Tue latest discovery of my friend Melibceus concern- 
ing the metropolis is worth mentioning, inasmuch as 
it contradicts a received opinion, and substitutes a 
cheerful fact for a depressing one. He affirms that 
London is the very cheapest place in the whole world. 
I have heard as much said of it before by a certain 


class of persons, who know where everythifig good is 
to be got at the lowest rate, and who astonish and 
i you when you dine with them by relating 
how very little they have expended in your enter- 
That I bought of Nudgett and Wink f 
$ wine, sir, t i or 
ready money, mind you, aad it stood me—ay, now 
what do you suppose it stood me in? Seventy? No, 
nor sixty ; no, nor fifty, sir.’ (It is impossible to express 
the fiendish relish with which this —— of man 
narrates his economical triumphs). ‘ pounds- 
ight-and-six the dozen, and not a farthing more. 
is nothing like a to ay, and 
where to go, my good sir. time the place, 


eh? ‘ 

Ev knows some offensive dinner-giver of 
this ont, is as boastful over his 
savi as other men are over their extravagances ; 
aie Ge his cigars in bond, and im his vege- 
tables direct from the country. But Melibeeus from 
Bullock Smithy is quite a different sort of individual, 
who invariably pays one hundred and fifty per cent. 
more than he ought to pay for e ing—more 
especially for the ——- of locomotion—and his 
discovery that London is a cheap place is unlooked 
for and astonishing, and certainly demands the atten- 
tion of his fellow-coun’ n. 

‘Well, said I, im my celebrated dry, sarcastic man- 
ner, ‘do you think seventeen-and-sixpence per diem 

for cabs, Melibceus?’ and I knew that I was 
ing within the mark, for I saw him wince. 

*For yes, replied he; ‘nor do I think a 
pound would be much out of the way. But what I 
was going to observe in reference to metropolitan 
cheapness was, that all its best exhibitions, day and 
night, can be seen for nothing.’ 

*You refer to the British Museum,’ returned I, 
‘and to the Lowther Arcade ;’ for I was aware that 
Melibceus was a devotee of both those places of amuse- 
ment, which I, for my on the contrary, am 

i to consider a little dull. 

*No,’ said he ; ‘nor to the Bank, nor to the Thames 
Tunnel (at which latter place, however, I spent five 
delightful hours yesterday, and I will tell you about 
that, another time): I refer to the street sights and 
public entertainments sub Jove’ (Melibceus has the 
country gentleman’s love for Latin), ‘that are to be 
enjoyed gratuitously. Is there no happiness, for 
i ce, think you, in beholding one’s fellow-creatures 
weighed in a crowded thoroughfare? I set aside the 
intenser pleasure which is derived from being weighed 
one’s self, because that costs a penny (the “Trial of 
Strength ” and “ Test of the Power of the Right Arm” 
included), and I —— only of the reflex satisfaction. 
I sympathise man who hopes, b’ 
Srna Seay is umbrella, to persuade the scale to tell 
him that he has decreased in circumference ; and I 
share that mother’s pleasure who has prevailed on the 
—— of the weights to cast in her three infants 

a single coin, and bids them remember their 


ponderosity, that father at home may be | ho 


t i urches, whither 
the noonday sun. They are poor, but they do 
look unhappy ; for rest—the mere freedom from 
toil—is to them a positive pleasure. They in 
themselves, although not so much as I, with 
exhibitions in the broad street before us. 
is a statement which I fear must jar upon 
feeli poor creatures, in the windows of the 
m : m pease, 6d.” am in hopes 
only a few of them can read. And yet if they cannot 
read, they must miss a very curious and startling 
piece of information in the ss; ——well, in the corset shop 
done—French models.” Gracious 


for teaching their to tear down negroes ? 

‘T am thankful a don my mind withdrawn from 
this distressing topic by the appearance of a white 
mouse w the top of a pole. Now, just conceive, 
my friend, the excitement that would Bullock 
Smithy, if any such phenomenon should there be 
introduced ! town-hall would be hired for the 
performance, and for one of the reserved seats ( 
rated by a thin slip of calico from those occupied 
the baser sort) I should have to pay three-and-six- 

ce at least. Here, however, I need to pa i 
or the enjoyment of this delightful spectacle. I am 
apprehensive, however, that the white mouse does 
not like it. It may not be from weeping, but he has 
certainly very red eyes. If he be, as is but too 
probable, of a modest and retiring nature, how painful 


movement! It is true that no cat can 
such an elevation, but he is also far removed from 
cheese. 

‘What am I saying about cats? There is one sitting 
yonder, ten feet up in the air at least, in the theatre 
of Mr an is a the 
great popular tragedy, whom, I am sure, the legiti- 
mate does not What peri 
Garrick can have taken such a liberty with our 
author’s text as this? To substitute a cat for the 
dog Toby is to my mind something very little short 
of sacrilege. I resent it as I woul resent a female 
Hamlet. And yet I cannot but look and listen. The 
mighty Humpback is as merry and rollicking as 
ever, and his squeak is dearer to me (and yet Loe 
greatly cheaper!) than the very highest note that 

ademoiselle Patti can com And it is impos- 
sible to deny that Grimalkin draws. She does not 
act well, for her thoughts are fixed on that white 
mouse in her vicinity, and she wipes her mouth with 
the back of her paw, as though the happy event she 
pictures to herse y occurred; but then 
one does not expect it. As Dr Johnson observes of 
a lady’s writing a book, she does not do it well, but 
the wonder is she does it at all. 

While the final catastrophe is impending over Mr 
Punch, and before he has time to relieve our minds 
by hanging Mr Calcraft instead, there comes a hare 
upon a table carried by two men, and playing with 
her fore-feet upon the tambourine ; her ears are very 
much set back, as though her heart were not in the 
tune, which is ‘ Lubly Rosa,” but rather beating for 
‘Over the hills and far away.’ Poor Hare! Next to 


her appear French jugglers: not one or two, such as 
nour with their 


presence Bullock Smithy, | 
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was none. “thet made as happy as she. Bub 
7 has been supplied through me ;’ and when the cl machine compared with other gratuitous delights of i 
| 
| 
| q 
| 
| 
| 
| goodness! To what a height, then, must the volunteer 4 
mania have risen! Is it possible that effigies of fi! 
Frenchmen are actually set bg to be pinked—to be BH 
thrust at with the sword and bayonet? If this be i 
true, what right have we to rebuke the slaveholders q 
| 
mus sensations—set upon a bare pole a i 
fifteen feet above the highest of the human race, a | 
large proportion of whom are watching his every | 
| 
| 
4 
| 
aggregate 
q 
| 
WEA 
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but half-a-dozen at least of males and females. The 

two clowns embrace one another in a highly conti- 

nental manner, and the pantaloon hovers above them 

like a butterfly, or variegated bishop bestowing a 

ing ; a 

t, and the mouse, and the cat, and the puppets, 

and the hare are f n in the superior attraction 
of the mountebank Man. 

‘The jugglers in their turn give to a bond-fide 
accident, wherein a high-stepping brougham horse is 
the principal performer, and some persons of fashion 
the accessories. The high-steppmg horse comes 
down, as an animal deserves to do who never regards 
whither he is going, and silk and crinoline flutter out 
of the vehicle in company with a young gentleman of 
spotless ap ce, who looks as though he had 
come out of a bandbox instead of a bro The 
lies motionless for nearly a minute, 
astoni beyond measure at the consequence of his 
own a. and in an instant there are a 
dozen of the British public contending for the honour 
of sitting on his head. This desirable is at 
length occupied by a commercial youth, with a brown 
paper under his arm, and only just in time, for 
the high-stepping horse suddenly strikes out his | 
horizontally, and endeavours to regain his position in 
the world by the most frantic struggles. I am cut 
off from the contemplation of this most interesting 
part of the exhibition by the gathering crowd ; but in 
@ surprisingly short time (it would have taken us half 
a day to have repai such a misadventure at 
Bullock Smithy) the animal is released, and the 
brougham sweeps away as before, only without the 
fashionable persons, who have fled from the “ scene,” 
and the ignobile vulgus. 

‘ While these more ambitious dramatic perf 


and cheapest establishment for clothing for the young. 
They are mere puff-boys—walking-advertisements— 
but it is certainly a very sensible method of obtainin: 
be clothed by the tailors, and fed by the provision- 
merchants, and thus sent about the streets to draw 
attention to their benefactors. I would not object 
myself to parade the town on a hot day like this with 
a pottle of fine strawberries in my d, as I put 
each of which into my mouth, I would exclaim, by 
way of grace: “ This is from the celebrated fruit-shop, 
number so-and-so, in such a street; the pottles are 
eightpence apiece !” 
est, rather pretty girl, is passing by a photo- 
rs shop, out of ‘which the artist, or more 


in 

“ Only sixpence, miss, frame and all; you may give 
it to your lover for sixpence, miss !” 

5 iles good-naturedly, but shakes her head, in 
token that she has no wish to be photographed, and 
endeavours to pass on. But this man’s business is to 


people pho phed ; of their own freewill if 
- “The sun is now shining, miss; you must come 
while the sun is shining!” 

. ‘He pursues her down the street. _ 


“Tt will not take one minute, miss; it will only 
take forty seconds.” 

‘He puts his arm round her waist (O heavens ! why 
was J not destined to be a Sep ee assistant ?), 
and with a gentle violence, he absolutely compels that 
i to return and have her picture 
taken. It is, I protest, a triumph of address and 
eloquence ; and in a higher sphere of life, such a man 
would carry off a peeress in her own right—if it so 
pleased him—and marry her at a sae a 

“The battles of the Crimea, the whole of the battles 
of the Crimea, for one penny, and just consider what 
they cost!” cries a voice beside me. An artist—very 
much decayed—is exhibiting some paper medallions 
high! coloured, and ingeniously strung together, with 
a ittle box to put them into, all to be hased at 
the very moderate price he mentions. I do not add 
them to my own collection of pictures at Bullock 

not the a possessing c' ut 
at them, as Tao at the other gratuitous exhibitions, 

‘ Now, in the country we see nothing gratuitous, 
when we pay for sight-seeing, we complain, and gener- 
ally with reason, that we do not get enough for our 
money. In London, I contend, we have only to give 
our attention, and the yment is ample.’ 

Melibceus, quite heate? sith enthusiasm, was here 
obliged to dry his brow with his pocket-handkerchief. 
‘ That scent, sir,’ continued he, as an odour of violets 
came forth from his pocket along with the cambric, 
‘was given me for nothing, was sprinkled over this 
and my shirt-front by a benevolent fairy in a per- 
fumer’s shop, at which I had a vinaigrette 
to take to Mrs M. Nobody gives me scent for 
nothing at Bullock Smithy.’ 

‘How much, Melibeus, may I ask, did you give for 

vinai ? 

‘Never you quoth he; ‘I am speaking of 

itous exhibitions. I will tell you one thing more 

saw, as I stood in the church porch, and then I will 
have done. It is not a usual sight even in London, 
but Iam to say I had the luck to see it. 
An omnibus, tolerably full imside and out, was 
stopped just opposite to me, and a highway robbery 
committed upon it. A passenger was carried off its 
roof in bi daylight. One robber held the horses, 
another climbed the box-seat, and a third escaladed 
the vehicle from behind. A gentleman of quiet de- 
meanour upon the knife-board was the object of this 
unparalleled act of violence. He had neither watch nor 
chain, nor anything conspicuous to arouse the avari- 
cious passions of man; nay, it was his very poverty 
which provoked their cruel rancour. y were, in 
short, arresting this unhappy individual for debt. Now, 
if it be accepted as a rule, that “Every man wants 
a thousand pounds,” it may certainly be averred that 


“Everybody owes somebody something.’ There is. 


consequently a s. thy in the human mind with 
debtors, and It was 
consi a tt invasion of civil rights by passers- 
by as well that sheriff officers should 
us carry off a gentleman from his knife-board, and 
bear him against his will to Cursitor Street, in the 
diametrically opposite direction to that in which he 
was goi Now, in London, sympathy means action. 
vultures were accordingly torn from their 
hold, and their feathers—that is to say, their coat-tails, 
their neckerchiefs, and the back part of their waist- 
One of them was sent. 
ignomini 8 $ another was in 
his turn callard, and the 
passengers. orses were whi on, tre- 
mendous machine—transformed into a Car of Li 
—was set in motion, and all looked well for the 
enfranchisement of the impecunious But all 
of a sudden there arose a great cry of “ Peelers !” a 
which some of my companions of the Porch—the 


are enacted, there are half-a-score of little | 
independent episodes taking place in the foreground. 
' My eye is attracted by two very aristocratic young 
; gentlemen, of twelve or thirteen respectively, whe are 
rather obtrusive in displaying their elegant apparel. 
It is sad to see them so young in years, and yet so 
evidently conscious of the ave of their habili- 
ments. They wear knickerbockers; “Surely,” says 
in the Cornhill. (1 quste from 
advertisement), “the prettiest boy’s } nan that ever | 
was seen.” They also wear brazen shields, the one on | 
his back, the other on his youthful breast, with a} 
statement upon them, in by no means small type, | 
which informs the world of the address of the best 
| | 
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—who had taken but small interest in the other 


exhibitions, woke up immediately), and things began 
to look ‘hue, = 
A coup’ sturdy draymen stood unhappy 

their foster-brother ; but—— I tell 7 what, 
quoth Melibceus, interrupting himself, and speaking 


Sar peony. ‘I think policemen are the most won- | am 
peo 


ple you have in London. There were only 
four Peelers to about four hundred foes, and yt they 
e dray- 


AMULETS, TALISMANS, AND CHARMS. 
In this advanced age, when mystic attributes are 
denied by the learned to the whole family of talis- 


mans and amulets, it is difficult to withhold surprise [ 


at the number of great names in our literary and 
scientific annals which were once subscribed to a faith 
in their healing or preventive powers. When we 
know, however, that such men as Robert Boyle, 
Bacon, and the learned author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, did not altogether discountenance those 
charms, it can scarcely be wondered that a belief in 
their curative properties should yet survive, and that 
in many a nook and corner of civilised Europe people 
should still be found who openly avow the time- 
honoured faith of their ancestors. 

The belief of Philosopher Boyle had been, he 
assures us, practically tested ; for a copious bleeding 
at the nose, to which he had long been subject, he 
found his best remedy in an amulet of moss which 
had grown in a dead man’s skull. Burton praises 
some amulets, while deprecating the use of others. ‘I 
say with Renodias, he writes, ‘they are not to be 
altogether rejected. Peony doth cure epilepsy; a 
spider helps the ague, and precious stones most 
diseases.’ 

The earliest mention of an amulet occurs in Galen. 
He informs us that in the opinion of the Egyptian 
king Nechepsus, who reigned 630 B.c., a green jasper 
cut into the form of a dragon surrounded by rays, 
would, if suspended from the neck, promote digestion 
in the wearer. Josephus relates, and it is an indirect 
preof of the prevalence of these charms in earlier ages, 
that when Solomon discovered a particular herb which 
he believed efficacious in the cure of epilepsy, he 
considered it advisable to employ the aid of ac . 
either to increase its power or to popularise its 
ead apptied nostrils of the afflicted. 
a a e of the affli 


peror 

reputation for the cure of . As such, 
ing to Bozius, an author of the sixteenth cen 
one was worn by no less a 
Sultan Amurath. It is 
“hristian ki 


e herb was concealed in | this 


Helene. This appellation, Cange considers, 
includes not only the money coined with the image 
of Helena, but all that of the Byzantine emperors 


which bore the-impress of a cross. The same writer’ 


notices that nearly all the coins of this character 

which have been preserved are perforated near the 

ts. 


In a very scarce work of i Scott, the par- 
ticular properties ascribed to kind of amulet are 
enumera‘ An agate, we learn, besides making a 


chaleedony makes the wearer ead in law, is of 


speedil, 

gathered moonlight, and worn round the wrist, 
will, ing to Willis, subdue ague. Gray 
lunewort, applied internally, will remove hydrophobia ; 
but when used as an amulet, will absolutely prevent 
mad.dogs from biting. Besides these, Scott mentions 
partic kinds of stone, taken, under certain cireum- 
stances, from the living bodies of birds or serpents. 
‘ Alectorius,’ extracted from a capon four years old, 
will, when held in the mouth, prevent thirst, create 
increased affection between husband and wife, and 
render the owner invincible. ‘Cheledonius,’ taken 
from a swallow, is a sure remedy for melancholy. To 
‘ Geranitis,’ taken from a crane, and ‘ Dragonitis,’ 
from a dragon, similar virtues were ascribed. 

In Greece, credence in the curative qualities of the 
amulet, though common, was not universal. Theo- 
phrastus broadly declared Pericles insane when that 
—_— was remarked wearing an amulet. The 

erision of Theophrastus does not seem to have 
affected Pericles, for we find in Plutarch, that when 
the famous Athenian was ill, he mutely pointed out 
his amulet to the friends who visited him, intimating 
by the action not only the fact of his indisposition, 
me, on the contrary, amulets were of general 
adoption. There, plants, gathered at prescribed 
seasons, were of superior power to minerals. 
Mount Colchis had an extensive —— for pro- 
ducing the mysterious herbs, but Mount Caucasus 
is mentioned by Ovid as of even superior fame. So 
confident were the Romans in the power of their 
amulets, that when they failed in their effect, the 
mischance was attributed, not to any default in the 
charms, but to some mistake in their preparation. 
It is probable that, in the opinion of the emperors, 
is general credence of the Romans, by increasing 
the superstition, diminished the energies of the 
ple; certain it is that, from some cause, the 
prohibited the use of amulets by public edict. 

In Babylon, the wearing of amulets assumed the 
character of an institution. From Plutarch, we learn 
that the soldiers wore rings on which an insect resem- 
bling a bee was inscribed ; the judges suspended from 
their necks a figure of Truth composed of emeralds ; 
and other forms for various purposes were in common 
fashion. 

A talisman differs from an amulet by being more 
extensive in its influence, and more potent in its effect. 
According to the author of Talismans Justifiés, the 
—— authority on the subject, a talisman is the 
seal, character, or image of a heavenly sign, 

or planet, engraven either on a 


Sancta | thetic stone, or a metal corresponding with, or 


and tasies” 


ij | 
| 
q | 
im 
men were eventually borne away like babies, and | man eloquent, procures e favour of princes, 4 
doubtless conveyed to durance vile. That battle was | and cures the bites of scorpions; a topaz restores the q 
a “Cheronea, fatal to liberty,” and to all three of them. | insane; coral neutralises the spells of witches, for which ih} 
But ah, how much better worth seeing than Cheronea! | pu e it is still hung about the necks of children ; 
bitions.’ 
arising from melancholy ; cornelian stops the flow | 
blood ; sapphire expels gout, ague, and endows the a 
wearer with courage; emerald ———- the eyes, q 
and helps a man to wealth. Of plants, heliotrope ri 
stanches the blood. Hyacinth protects from light- bi 
ning. Dinothera, hung about the neck of any wild a 
i 
iy) 
| 
: 
| i 
| 
History’ declares that he was himself present at its | _ 
successful application by a Jewish priest, when the bh 
Emperor Vespasian ae the tribunes of the army 
were co-witnesses to the experiment. More famous Bb) 
amulets were, however, those coins called the money ui 
of St Helena: they were so named from one side Z 
bearing the effigy of Helena, the mother of the 
ial 
ord- 
tury, 
the 
our 
the 
wardrobe account of the fifty-fifth year of Henry IIL, F 
among the valuables in charge of the keeper is enu- q 
merated a silken purse containing monelam uD 
it 
Wiiaa 


The had a variety of talismans, the - 
cipal being the a istic word which was 
by custom at last applied to the stone on which it 


was 
the following letters, «, 6, ¢, «, «, s, 
wing 


To eggs which by some freak of nature have been 
wer has been ascribed. 


Descending times, the most widel 
known talismans are those of the Maltese. Their 
origin, on the authority of the island tradition, can be 
traced to the moment when Paul, escaping shipwreck, 
was flung on the coast. The legend states, that on 
that occasion, while the apostle was in the act of 
igniting a bundle of sticks, a venomous viper, concealed 
among the fagots, fastened eagerly on his hand. To 
the astonishment of the spectators, St Paul calmly 
shook off the intruder, and no harm followed the 
attack. To add to their wonder, the apostle sub- 
sequently cured the chief of the island and some of 
the imhabitants of various maladies to which they 
were subject. There is still found on the island 
a number of small stones, shaped and coloured like 
the eyes, tongues, of nts. The 
superstitious among the Maltese ily enough 
connect these productions of their soil with the fore- 
ing tradition, and wear them as talismans, in which 
they suppose them serviceable in warding off 
the effects of the evil-eye and the influence of poisons. 
They are found princi in the neighbourhood 
of St Paul’s Cave, em in that soft stone which 
is in itself a specialty of the island. When found, 
being of no greater consistence than clay, it can easily 
be moulded to any required shape ; but when exposed 
to atmospheric action, the sharpest instrument fails to 
its surface. Houses constructed of this 
material thus become, in process of time, solid as a 
rock. In this substance, the serpent-amulets of the 
Maltese are principally found. eyes are so set in 
ings or that the stone is in constant contact 
ith the flesh of the wearer. When in the form of 
the tongue, liver, or heart, they are either suspended 
from the neck or fastened round the arm. y are 
also taken internally, dissolved in wine, which method, 
in the opinion of some, is with more imme- 
diate result. This faith of the Maltese has been 
rudely combated by Columera, Bucconi, Steno, and 
others, who assert that these miraculous stones are 
really no stones at all, but the i 
fish of an extinct species whic 
have been deposited in the clay. 
In Catholic countries, it is commonly believed that 
the little figures ‘ Agnus Dei,’ by the pope, 
have a sure effect in the prevention of disease. In 


possible solemnity, by 
principal talisman at present im use among the 

iatics, is a piece of on which the names of 
tho Soren. end Gale ave It 
is usually pasted on the wall of the house, in which 


Of 
rings are 
eel-skins, 
disorders, by Dr Willis, an i ae cut 


certain insects infesting the air, and caremernaneg nay 
selves into the human i is, he 
argued that the fumes of his mercurial amulet pene- 
trating the body, destroyed the mischievous venom. 
The same motives were advanced by Clogini when 
prescribing amulets of mercury for jaundice and the 
noxious vapours of inclement seasons. It is certain 
that some mineral substances will affect the body 
when applied externally ; thus, tartar emetic, rubbed 
on the stomach, will produce vomiting. The talisman 
of our day, that of C is in the posses- 
sion of the present Emperor of the French. Its pedi- 
gree is undoubted, having been found round the neck 
of Charlemagne at the opening of his tomb. It was 
ee by the town-council of Aix-la-Cha; 

by them presented to the First Emperor. He, in 
turn, made a gift of it to Hortense, at whose death it 
came by descent to the present owner. It is some- 
what larger than a walnut. The centre is composed 
of two sapphires, a portion of the holy cross, 
and some other relics of the Holy Land. are 
enclosed in a filigree-work of fine gold, set with rare 
gems. A French journal, while describing the talis- 
man as La plus relique de [ Europe, seems to 
hint that the good-fortune of Napoleon IIL may in 
some degree be attributed to the charm of the great 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 


CHAPTER X. 
MY FIRST BALL. 
Tr was nearly a fortnight before I felt accustomed to 
the new state of life I had entered upon; before the 
workmen’s gong at five o’clock ceased to waken me 
from slumber in the mornings ; before Miss Gordon’s 
maid Purcell ceased to be an embarrassment rather 
than an assistance to me ; before I ceased to shrink from 
conversing with either my uncle or his stepdaughter. 
Miss Gordon was not aware of the miserable life I had 
led since childhood, and she puzzled me with ques- 
tions relative to my home, my brothers and sisters, 
and my governesses. It was evident that my uncle 
had not told her anything of his sister’s circumstances, 
and I was not willing to reveal them. I was ashamed 
of my ignorance of various accomplishments, espe- 
cially of painting and drawing ; of my want of know- 


the of the Holy Father had been wi Being | ledge respecting the most common ornaments in dress 
chiefly valued for the cure of one was|or furniture; and im endeavouring to conceal my 
= 


d 
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the protection of, a particular star. The most cele- j ae 
brated were those of the Samothracians, which were 
merel uliar i es formed of iron and set in rin | 4 
as, 1S composed of | situation it is supposed to exc! mons, 
word was first| Talismans, under the name of Kamea, were common 
used as a talisman by the disciples of Basil, the | among the Jews, although the Mishna forbids the 
father of the monks of Pontus. Sometimes, with the | wearing of any charm unless it has been previ 
word, the names of saints, angels, and even of Jehovah 
himself, were cut into the stone. Specimens of the 
abraxas as old as the third century are still extant. . 
of - nature is ; no means uncommon. Cleyerus,| mended in disorders of an epileptic character. Hl 
@ naturalist of some eminence, describes one he saw | remedy, however, must be carefully changed when- 
in Batavia. The shape of the hy aa adie exactly | ever it becomes dry. With the addition of some elks- 
resembled a serpent as though it carved by | hoof, it is recommended by the doctor in cases of 
At Rome, in 1680, an | difficul: . Nor is Dr Willis the only physician 
egg was hatched, on the of which a representa- | who included nae of amulets in his pharmaco. 
tion of the comet of that year was roughly graven. e, advised 
Sebastian Scheffer says that he has seen an egg with | amulets of mercury. He defended his opinion on the 
the figure of an eclipse on it, and many other authors ond that the pestilence arose from the larve of 
have recorded similar experiences. 
| 
German. 
i} 
; | e happier times 0 > papacy, such amu ets were | 
highly esteemed, and commanded a ready sale. But | 
more potent than these was the sponge with which 
WiiAA 


deficiencies, I experienced much anxiety, although, 
being clever, I steered clear of many humiliations. 
I knew my utter ignorance, and that closed my lips, 
when I might have often betrayed it. 

My uncle was kinder to me than I had expected 
from my mother’s description of him as a boy and 
youth—devoid of principle or affection; he seemed 
to be interested in me, and took pains to shew 
me over his grounds, and point out the many | care. 
improvements he had made since he inherited Rip- 
worth. He appeared to take it as a matter of | 
course that I should understand all his new inven- 
tions, and the rare styles of architecture which he 
so much prided himself upon. Also, he drew my 
attention to ‘exquisite Murillos, ‘splendid Claude 
Lorraines, and ‘fine Rembrandts’ in the picture- 
gallery, which looked to me very like all the other 
paintings, only that the Rembrandts were generally 
dark and old, as if a little touching-up would not 
have done them harm. The demesne of Ripworth 
was like most other places of the kind: there were 
open views of sweeps of grass, gloomy thickets, fine 
vistas, hills and dales, wood and water, all mingling 


their beauties. The gardens particularly delighted me ; | than 


they were large, and replete with odorous flowers, 
all of greater magnitude than others of their species 
that I had seen; and in the long array of conser- 
vatories I beheld exotics from the Indies and from 
Africa, that seemed to give me a glimpse into foreign 
lands. I had always taken much interest in our 
garden at home, and on leaving the cottage, I made 
over the care of it to my little sister Neos 
now I smiled when I compared these large flo 
at Weston Cricket. 
The neighbourhood round Ripworth was rather 
ee than that of most country places. 
ibeny visited with at least twenty-four 
families, who resided within a distance of ten miles ; 
and when the London season was over, I was invited 
to my first ball at Vignolles Park, the residence of 
Sir Joshua and Lady Vignolles, 
in the neighbourhood. Gordon, who was past 
twenty, could without any flutter of 
heart the idea of going to a ball, but not so myself; 
I was full of a 
the polka nor valse ; I scarcel knew the figures | w: 
of a quadrille. Too proud to owledge this, I 
would not appeal to Jane to teach me; I was 
determined to let matters take their own course. 
To the ball I would go at every hazard. Mamma 


had not much | wards, and 


evening-dresses ; on this score, I 

to fear ; and Purcell ‘did’ m 
On the memorable evening, as I was dressing, 


me. 
own trinkets. I was all gratitude, and she desired 


her woman to arrange my hair precisely as her own 
progress of my toilet with interest, as I 
under te hand of Parcel, who was plaiting my dark 
locks with indefati, py zeal, and once or twice I 
er fair face in close proximity to 


the self-conceit of m: my friends. When equi for 
this first party, I liked my appearance extremely well ; 


ree be putting her arm round my waist, said I 
ooked ¢ f 
Purcell, I fear, has squeezed too tightly,’ she 


who had now returned | the 


Selamaiion I could neither dance first 


‘I wonder what sort of 


*I daresay he may, my dear,’ replied the compla- 

cent aunt. 

from Mr Newdegate owey I shall positively be 

it r New te’s iti 

is in e at 

Vignolles’, returned Mrs 

‘Perhaps not. Somethi ng may prevent him, How 


the lamplight, 

now it is torn ; how provoking ! 

And with this kind of conversation the drive at 
As we stopped at Sir Joshua’s 
house, I observed other carriages moving away from 
the hall-door, and heard strains of music issuing from 
within. The windows were all lit up ; and as we got out 
of the carriage, the hall-door was noiselessly opened, 
comfortable apartment, carpeted 

let cl from which the dancers were re- 
turning to the after their first quadrille. 
it on partners, chatting with them, 
while the men bent their heads in real Sales 
to catch words uttered 


prevented her an ee fed hero 


face with something of that 
which Miss Gordon had salsenedl 


on fifty, but with have still luxe- 
expression of countenance. Her air was 

almost kind. She cmiled familiarly Jone 
and said something in a low tone which did not catch 
my ear, but Jane turned round immediately after- 
looked somewhat abruptly at me, which 
made me conclude it alluded to myself. 


i of 
“Tt is a pity? suid she, turning to Miss Gordon, 
who pow a gentleman that had 


sayi must be her « adorable friend,” ’ 
away to the hall. There was now nothing for me 

to do but to sit uietly looking at my bouquet, or 


| 
i ©, ma‘sm ; I you Mise Kappleton's waist i 
hen I hope air i soon | 
q p her grow stouter,’ returned Miss Gordon, whose if 
4 the carriage, ‘owell occupied one side i 
4 e interior, while Miss Gordon occupied the other, ti 
hding out her numerous flounces with infinite | 
‘ people we shall meet to- | 
. she said, when she had satisfactorily arranged y 
; he old set, I suppose, said Mrs Powell care- | 
dl 
should like to know if my adorable friend will | 
here,’ resumed Jane, smiling to herself. 
i 
going to one. Do I look well, aunty ?’ ) i 
4p 
i 
if 
advance of Mrs Powell and me, and passing through J 
hall, we made our way to the drawing-room, iF 
me WIth at our 
4 
| . 
Vo you wa inquired Lady Vignolles, addressing a! 
No,’ said I, with a little smile, to take off the 
| 1 could not De mistaken— surely Iny Hands 
| fellow-traveller, and he was smiling familiarly with it 
7 my own, as | looked into the large mirror before r 
She was evidently satisfied with her own appearan i 
esses Of the elderly ladies ald Ul 
w young ones who remained in the drawing-room. i 
tirring strains, my heart thrilled. I not | 
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even see the dancers. Lady Vignolles made a few 
remarks tv me—as many as fell to my share, I sup- 
pose, considering the number of her guests, and then 
went away to speak to some one else. Mrs Powell 
was bi conversing with an old lady; no one 
pe: ee myself. It was decidedly dull. Now, 
the waltz is over, the dancers stream back to the 
drawing-room. Jane and my fellow-traveller return ; 
they are laughing and talking: he looks tenderly 
into her face, she returns his g with one equall 
soft and bewitching. ‘They must be in love with 
each other,’ thought I, not knowing that fashion 
in a ball-room permits a considerable quantity of 
coquetry. As people walked past, I heard them 
criticising the appearance of some one who seemed 
a stranger there. Such sentences as—‘She is cer- 
tainly very beautiful, but her air is faulty’—‘ She is 
really lovely, and so distinguée-looking’—‘ She would 
be perfect if better set-up—better , caught 
my ear. I wondered who the beauty was. There 
were not many faces among the company. 
While engaged in looking out for the object of all 
these comments, Lady Vignolles approached me, 
accompanied by a man of monstrous A formity. He 
was scarcely four feet high, and his head was 
much larger than that of a better-shaped man of 
ordinary size. His shoulders were broad, his arms 
of unwieldy size, his face fearfully ugly, and his hair 
perfectly white. His age appeared to be upwards of 
seventy. He waddled up to me with a rolling gait, 
and evidently filled with an idea of his own import- 
ance, which I ceased to marvel at when he was 
introduced to me as the husband of the hostess, Sir 
Joshua Vignolles. I early took an opportunity of 
Sy ise to Powel, that pretty 
woman like Lady Vignolles should have married suc 
a strange-looking person. ‘Oh, she was poor,’ replied 
she—‘ very poor, indeed ; no fortune at all; and he 
San sie ae a baronet. It was a wonderful match 
‘or her. 

Wonderful, indeed, I thought; yet had she not 
done just what I was thinking of dog myself? She 


had sold herself for gold and a high position. I was | th 


conjecturing whether it was likely that I should accept 
an offer of marriage from a man of similar attractions 
in order to become a rich woman, when my uncle came 
towards me with a gentleman whom he wished to 
introduce. It did not give me much ise when 
I observed that this individual was elderly 
moustached man with the foreign tournure with whom 
T had travelled in the train to Sutton. His name 


ee tagens; and he asked me to dance a quadrille, 
which I w 


* Are you fond of dancing?’ ‘ Have you been long in 
the country? &c., ition generall 
the time with, and I went 
quite to my satisfaction. When it was over, he 
led me through some of the rooms which were en 
suite with the hall and drawing-room, pointing out 
pictures and other works of art. He was very polite ; 
so much so, that I feared he would never leave me 
unless I made the first movement myself. ‘ Per! 
he is tired of me) th t I,‘and I should relieve 
him of my company.’ 
arm when we next reached the drawing- 


haps | to pick it up, h 


I felt lonely and out of spirits, when Lady Vi 
nolles approached me, bringing with her 4 lady 
whom she introduced as Miss Milner. This person 
was about fifty years old, tall, and dignified-looking, 
but plainly dressed in slight mourning. She was 
handsome, and of a thoughtful cast of face ; her voice 
was low and musical, and her manner kind; yet 
withal there was a little eccentricity in her general 
aspect. She did not appear to me like the rest of the 
people assembled there. She conversed with me for 
some time in a grave way, seeming more interested 
in my observations and replies than I could have 
expected a stranger to be. It struck me that this 
person was perhaps a poor relation of Lady Vignolles 
—a dependent—and I sympathised with her. I spoke 
without embarrassment, for I did not feel afraid of 
her; and when she rested her large melancholy eyes 
on my face, I bore their scrutiny unflinchingly. It 
was not till after the ball that I learned from Mrs 
Powell that Miss Milner was the r of ten 
thousand a year, and then I blushed when I recollected 
how very freely I had spoken to her; but, as it hap- 
“the y rather appreciated the naiveté of my 
remarks, and from that evening I became an object of 
interest to her. But I must not anticipate. the 
whole, that ball seemed dull to me; a weight was 
over my heart. I could not help feeling that I was 
inferior to almost every one in the rooms. I was 
unable to dance like the other girls; my dress was 
not so expensive as theirs; my manners not so 
assured; indeed, so dispirited did I become, that 
once or twice I felt tears rushing to my eyes. Towards 
the end of the night, the dancing waxed more and 
more vigorous ; there was less ceremony now than in 
the y part of the festivity; my cousin, Jane 
Gordon, and her attentive friend, whose name I 
longed*#o much to ask, whispered, smiled, and glanced 
marvellously. I saw Lady Vignolles yawn frequently, 
and heard her say how tired she was. At length the 
people began to vanish. I saw ladies passing from 
the room leaning on the arms of their most attentive 
cavaliers of the night, who were conducting them to 
eir i y uncle said it was time to go 
home, and gave his arm to Mrs Powell. Jane 
Gordon came towards us, escorted by her devoted 
friend, whose name I longed so much to know. 
‘Come, now,’ said my uncle, leading forward Mrs 
Powell ; ‘the iage is ready.’ Jane was following 
with her friend, and I walking behind without any 
escort, when the unknown glanced round, and in an 
instant after offered me his disengaged arm. I took 
it, though I would willingly have refused it; I did not 
want to excite pity in one who must have seen how 
I was by everybody else. As we arrived at 
the carriage, and while Jane was undergoing a cloak- 
ing ene at the hands of her admirer, I suddenly 
recollected that I had left my only costly embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief in the epetee. The com- 
pany being by this time nearly all dispersed, I ventured 
to return for it, without pausing to consider whether 
such a step was consistent with etiquette, and I walked 
once more the hall, and on to the drawing- 
room, with a hurried air, having now on my ball-cl 
A few people still lingered about, chiefly men, and a 
lady was singing loudly a German ballad at the piano. 
I speedily found my handkerchief, and while stooping 
“oe with my unusually quick ears two 
a talking in the next room. These words 
istinctly caught my ear: ‘Daubeny’s niece is the 
most beautiful girl I have seen for a long time ; every 
one was struck with her.’ I waited to hear no more ; 
all at once, a thrill of delight shot through my heart. 
Gratified vanity lent me new — , and I reached 
the carriage proud and happy. Nobody had missed 
me. Jane was only getting into the carriage when I 
came up, and we were soon on the way home. Jane 
asked me if f hak celal f, and if I had danced 
a great deal, and w 


my partners were ; and. 


prepossessing-looking partner ; but he was a link 
connected with my younger fellow-traveller, whose 
identity I was nearly sure of. The more I looked at 
him, the more convinced I felt that I had seen that face 
before. Mr Legrand asked me the usual questions— 
room, and, without any remark, stopped and seated ; 
myself on an ottoman. The gentleman, I fancied, 
looked rather annoyed than pleased at this proceed- 
ing, and he walked away immediately. There I sat 
alone on the ottoman, no one near me, the band once 
= sounding forth the notes of a delicious valse. 
ane Gordon and my hero of the train danced again 
as partners, . : 
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when I told her I had only danced once, she wondered 
much, and yawned. 

* But, Jane,’ said I, for I ventured to call her Jane, 
‘who was the gentleman who danced so often with 
you, and conducted us to the lage ?” 

That was old Mr Newdegate’s nephew, Mr Curzon 


I knew it; yet when Jane mentioned his name I 
felt a strange icy feeling creep over me, and I could 
say nothing more. A long silence ensued, which 


terminated only when we got home, for Mrs Powell | hair had 


and Jane both fell asleep, and did not waken till the 
carriage stopped at Ripworth. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I HEAR SOMETHING STRANGE. , 


I wrote a long and amusing letter to my mother 
next day, detailing the events of my first ball—s 
pressing all that was disagreeable concerning myself, 
and bringing forward only the pleasant circumstances, 
which, perhaps, I embellished slightly. I did not 
mention how seldom I had danced, or how few people 
had talked to me. I described many of the people 
humorously, drew faithful pictures of Sir Joshua and 
Lady Vignolles, and ore up all by stating truth- 
fully what I had overheard touching my own appear- 
ance. I concluded the epistle thus: ‘ Dearest mamma, 
I wish you could send me money to buy a new dress, as 
it is certain there will be a many more balls in the 
neighbourhood. Jane Gordon nearly gets a new dress 
for every party she to. I should particularly like 
to appear in somet very recherché next time. Do 
not mind the expense, for I am certain Uncle Daubeny 
will never let us want; and who knows that I may 
not be able to repay you ten, twenty fold myself some 
of these days? Ten pounds, I daresay, will do—at 
least I will make it do.’ 

I did not mention the name of Curzon Goad, for 
fear she might speak of it to Mr Horne, who in turn 
might allude to the subject to the young gentleman 
himself, for I had reason to believe that they still 
corresponded. 

Almost by return of post, mamma sent me the 
required ten pounds; but it was not without scruple 
that I thought of expending so much money on one 


‘ Yet, after all, thought I, ‘it is not near so much 
as Jane Gordon gave for her last ball-dress. I am 
sure it cost twenty pounds.’ Something whispered to 
me that what Jane Gordon chose to do with her 
money was nothing to me, but I drowned the little 
voice by playing a gay air on the piano. Since the 
first night of my arrival at Ripworth, I had never 
been asked to play or sing. I bitterly felt the 

h this seemed to convey to me ; whenever 
Miss Gordon and Mrs Powell were out of the house, I 
spent much time endeavouring to learn difficult songs 
and. pieces which I had heard Jane sing and play, 
secretly hoping to surprise them some time with my 
performances. My uncle seldom was at home during 
the day, and I never saw him except in the evening. 
He sometimes asked me questions relative to my 
family, and as to how my brothers were ing on at 
school; but I could not help fancying 


very little how they were He often 
preoccupied and abstracted. in 
the evening, he lay on a sofa in the drawing-room 
without speaking a word for hours. 

One evening, when I was dressed for dinner in my 
usual everyday manner, and had entered the drawing- 
room, I found Jane already there, beg costume 
rather more attractive than ordinary. ‘I forgot to 
tell you,’ she said, ‘that two gentlemen are to dine 
here to-day—Mr Goad and Mr Legrand ; but as 
are only men, you need not care about your dress: it 
is only women who scrutinise women’s attire.’ 


concerted; and thoughts of runni swiftly to 
change it were whirling through om Yo when the 
door opened, and the guests were announced. Remem- 
ber, reader, that I was only seventeen, and do not 
marvel that I felt a little agitated as the new-comers 
entered. That was indeed Curzon Goad who stood 
before to manhood ; still hand- 
some, elegant, and refined in a ce, yet changed 
from what i he was as a boy. Phe expression of the 
eye was not the same—the y look was gone; his 
i wn darker—now it was a rich chestnut. 
He was still pale, but his countenance was no longer 
of a pensive cast. Yet he was Curzon Goap still. 
In an instant, I mentally beheld again those old 
Sundays gone by, when he apne & thoughtful, 
melancholy boy, beautiful as a in the little 
church at Weston Cricket; and then my thoughts 
turned upon the green fields at home, where as a 
child, in summer evenings, I lay on the rich grass, 
musing upon all that was lovely around me—listeni 
to purling brooks, dreamy twitterings of birds—while 
mingling with my thoughts came the aay shed one in 
whom I fancied was centred all that was urable, 
truthful, and good. 

' d, take my niece,’ were the words from my 
uncle which first roused me to consciousness of the 
present, and starting a little, I placed my hand on the 
arm which Mr Legrand offered me. I was a 
deal unnerved and confused at dinner. I dropped ice 
scarcely unders an r was 8a) 
to — Yet he did not ae annoyed; in fact) he 
may have been amused. Once I was startled when 
in a impatient tone: 
‘Mi eppleton, Mr Legrand is s ing to 4 

Never he addressed me so before. t blushed, 
then grew pale, and trembled. My folly vexed me 
beyond everything. I was delighted when the time 
came for the ladies to retire to the drawing-room. 
Mrs Powell lay on the sofa, and Jane Gordon 
herself into an arm-chair near the fire. 

* How tiresome that Mr Legrand is!’ said Jane. 


*O yes! What was trying to say to you at 
Tin that is, I lis all the , 
«I forget—that is, I was not listening time. 
‘ What a pity it is that he has so much money, and 
his friend Mr so little.’ 
‘Has Mr then, a large fortune?’ I asked. 


* Yes—about six thousand a year, and Mr Goad has 
not so many hundreds.’ 

* But he a rich uncle,’ said I. 

‘His uncle, Mr Newdegate of Harkslowe, is a miser. 
a every one believes Curzon Goad will be his 
heir, he allows him hardly any addition to his income 
at present. It is very odd too, for he educated and 
brought him up nearly oo at his own expense.’ 

‘ And who is Mr Legrand? where does he live?’ I 


asked, looking at the red coal in the fire. 
‘He. is a ay. a His mother married a 
Frenchman, and lived abroad for several years, and at 


last accident put him in possession of a large pi 
in this county: he was found out to be next of kin 
to the last owner, or something of that sort. He and 
old Mr Newdegate are great friends, and he is staying 
on a visit now at Harkslowe.’ 
‘Does Mr Goad also live at Harkslowe?” 
‘Yes. He is on leave for a month from his regiment, 
the—dr: Do you not think him very 


9? 
‘He is very handsome,’ I replied in a tranquil tone. 
‘I think him altogether the nicest man I ar’ 
‘Mr Legrand is not married, I suppose ?’ said I, after 


pause. 

*O no; but looking out for a wife very assiduously, 
since he has grown rich.’ 

Six thousand a year—looking out for a wife—not 
very bad-looking—a little old—but what ‘of that? 
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anecdotes, and ing amusing stories made me 
laugh more than once; but, ah! were not my senses 


say to Jane in a li tone: ‘ some 
years of my boyhood, Miss Gordon, in the most rural 
of country parsonages, under the guidance of the 


and awe. How anybody could manage to exist in 
such an ised part of the world, is beyond my 
com on.” 


¢ was so marvellous in it?’ asked Jane. 
‘Why, there was no society, not a fe 
miles round; and the little church where Mr Horne 


all came rushing up to my head ; 
I saw the firelight dancing more merrily than 1 reall 


was, flick in a Zi way that made me feel 
The name of Weston Cricket had not passed unheeded 
on Jane’s ears, and me if I had 
not lived near that 


place. 

* Yes,’ said I, a little huskily. 

*Oh, really?’ added Mr Goad. ‘I daresay lived 
at the old park. It was to let or to be when I 
was there.’ 

*No, it was not there,’ I i 


replied. 
* At all events, when I was in the neighbourhood it 


It was ungrateful, too, I 
been such a favourite 
nantly at Mr Goad, 


as well, I thought. 
music was called for evening, to 
so much of late! I sang one 
Jane’s Italian airs from La Sonnambula, and when 
i Mr 


as I could summon up; ‘it is still a very retired 
‘Probably you go to town in spring, however,’ he 
you whether the country is dull or not.’ 
I made no reply, and on raising my eyes from the 
floor where they had been resting, caught a fixed 
from my uncle that made my heart sink. 
! what humiliation I felt at that instant! Colonel 
Daubeny adroitly turned the conversation, and for the 
time I was further embarrassment. 


beny 
invited his guests to stay orth. 
They consented to do so, though 
scruples about what his ‘venerable Uncle Newdegate,’ 
as he called him, would think of his remaining away 
from Harkslowe without leave. 


‘Poor old said Mr 
his eyes pityingly ; ‘he grows more 


with a pi roun e lest some 

would try to murder him in his lonely rambles !’ 

have become a dreadful spendthrift, because I manage 
to get rid of a few hundreds a year; and he is about 
to discharge half the few servants he has at Hark- 
slowe, under the impression that he cannot afford to 
keep them. The carriage-horses stand a fair chance 
of departing to some other owner ere many weeks 


ela: 

“Hes he made his will yet?’ asked Mrs Powell, 
who had a blunt way of asking questions. 

* Will!’ exclaimed Mr cements ‘Huntly the lawyer 
ifferent. It is really absurd.’ 

I thought that Curzon Goad gave a very quick 
questioning look at Mr Legrand as he uttered that 


raisi 


sentence. 
‘Tf he is ing, no will that he makes now can 
hold good,’ said Powell. 


*He is not what you would call doting,’ said Mr 
Legrand, ‘but most eccentric and incomprehensible. 
Nothing that old New did would surprise me.’ 

‘Take care, Mr Goad,’ said Mrs Powell laughing ; 
‘do not let the old gentleman give you the slip!’ 

at liberty to make what will he 
likes, as far as 
with a slight curl of the lip. I did not think, long 
Goad could have looked like that. 

When I went up to —— that night, I felt so 
i incli t I thought of getting a 
rary to amuse my waking-hours ; 
and when it seemed probable that the house was 


ajar. Voices sounded from within, and I paused to 
listen, ay robbers might have made their 


am concerned,’ said the young man - 


| 


: 
Might I not now have a fine opportunity of improving i 
my time at Ripworth? ; 
A bundred chased each other 
in my brain, and I just arrived at the — ; 
| to my and sisters, as a present, when the ad 
Jena, who was chewbed with i 
attentions ; Mr Legrand directed his conversation to 
Mrs Powell and myself. I would have given a good 
q and grace, but, alas! ift was not to be purchased. 
| I felt embarrassed, An eee I say it?—awkward. 
ye Yet Mr Legrand was very kind, relating pleasant little | 
and more ridicu- 
ous every day. Only imagine his going about now 
most simple of country parsons, near a e age | 
called Weston Cricket; and I assure you when I 
look back on the life led in that desert spot by | 
worthy Mr and Mrs Horne, I am filled with wonder | 
m the rank of gentry among its congregation.’ | 
was the dullest of back wood-places—not that I cared 
for that then—but I am looking back on the life 
poor Mr Horne led. Simple man! I met him about a 
week ago in town, somewhere about Piccadilly, and 
he wanted me to take a walk in the park with him! 
I begged to be excused, however, and pleading an 
engagement, succeeded, I am thankful to say, in 
: getting rid of him.’ 
A pang shot through my heart at those words. All 
at once my long-cherished idol seemed crushed to | quiet, at about half-past two o'clock, I stole cautiously 
Pieces. I reverenced Mr Horne, and to hear him chim, 
ken of in this irreverent way reall ined me. | stood outside the ~~ door, which was _ 
a fell on my ear: ‘And you are sure, Legrand, that 
expression overspread his countenance. And this was | these + wen are the hee Bye oll 
what he had become! Well,n’importe; perhaps itwas| ‘ Perfectly sure; you know you that months 
ago.’ 
‘Well, I hope they are; but even so, there is no , 
knowing how things may turn out. As for myself, 1 | 
know nothing whatever of Mr Keppleton or his 
family. You say the affair is to be quite a secret ?’ | 
: ‘Secret as the grave. A word, a whisper coming to 
— me to sing again. ee and elated, | the old man’s ears would ruin everything.’ 
I so, and then left the piano or Jane, who, ‘How strange Bat to resume the business con 
for what reason I not imagine, positively in an ty tmp bog 
peopled than talking of people of the name of The 
asked Mr Goad, as he joined me after I i name was not a very common one, I could not 
singing. F x help thinking my family were the Keppletons alluded 
| r * Not in the least,’ I replied, with as much coolness | to. I lay awake almost till day-dawn, excited and 


romantic ideas 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


GLoriovs summer weather has been favourable to 
floral exhibitions ; and whatever there may be of art 
or of science in the culture of flowers, has had full 
exemplification, during the past few weeks, in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, the newly opened Gardens of 
the Horticultural iety, and the nic Garden in 
ododendrons in full bloom 
beautiful ; but some people 
prefer the display of magnificent foxgloves in Ken- 
sington Gardens.—A curiosity of vegetation was 
shewn at the closing meeting of the Linnzan Society 
—tall tassels of silica growing from a lump of petrified 
The tassels are com of slender thread- 
like stalks, springing from a th, beautifully trans- 
parent, and so light, that they tremble like gossamer 
at the slightest movement. It is a remarkable 
instance, so to speak, of mineral vegetation. 

The ‘Surrey side’ of London is making a demon- 
stration in favour of establishing a museum within its 
own limits, as a means of education for that division 
of the metropolis. Government is to be asked to give 
1L.10,000, and twice as much more is to be cateal by 
contributions. We shall be glad to hear of the success 
of the project ; but let us remind the promoters, that 

ing more is needed besides a proper house, and 
a collection of noteworthy things, natural or artificial ; 


which is such a spirit of ent as shall best 

diffusion of useful 

Now Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures are pub- 


lished as a book, readers at a distance, who had not 
the privilege of hearing them delivered, will be able 
science of lan , and a highly in 
branch of study. Perusal of the pa ‘vill discover 
to many a significance and importance in words which 
they were never before aware of.—A professorship of 
epigraphy and Roman antiquities has just been estab- 
lished at the of France by command of the 
emperor. It is only of late years that the study of 
inscriptions has become a real science; and if as a 
science it can be turned to the advancement of know- 
bem then the new professor may do some good. The 
study has now its principles, and methods, as 
many published works sufficiently ify; am 
which, Dr Bruce’s volume on The Roman Wall, an 
the handsomely illustrated books on Roman Camps 
and Stations in Northumbria, brought out at the cost 
of the Duke of Northumberland, are especially remark- 
able. We know, moreover, what has been accom- 
plished by Rawlinson and Layard, and by Dr Hincks 
of Dublin; and that the subject is not exhausted, is 
proved by the broad folio volume of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions just published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum.—The Academy of Berlin are publishing a 
collection of the inscriptions of the Roman empire, 
going back to the first years of Christianity. 

The Academy of Sciences at Munich have 
lately put forth a series of works on the earliest dis- 
covery of printed heretofore 
originals, and accompani maps, whic 
curiously exemplify the geograp, ical Enow ne of the 
time in question. And has been pri in New 
York, a translation of a rare and remarkable tract, 
which first appeared in 1494, or 95, written by 

vi of 
Columbus to America. Little by little our keselnige 
of that great discovery widens. 

Captain Jervois, commandant of the military 
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| 
convalescent establishment at Yarmouth, has delivered 
a lecture at the United Service Institution on Recrea- 
tions as a means of health for the army, shewing the 
ioration, bodily and mental, brought on by want 
of sufficient occupation, and the benefits arising from 
rational means of recreation. He advocates the intro- 
duetion of recreation-rooms in all barracks, itals, 
and camps, with dominoes, draughts, chess, billi 
and other games, excepting cards, and in these rooms 
he would allow the men to smoke and have tea and 
coffee. At Hong-kong in 1851, and at Yarmouth in 
later years, he has found the most favourable results 
follow from offering to the men a resource which 
many were prepared to accept at once, and which 
many others preferred, after a little experience, to 
their usual dissipations. He would have recreation- 
marquees for troops in camp at home, or abroad on 
active service ; and argues that though the ma 
would be an additional burden, there would = a 


are ible, and have 
Scott Russell’s 
orm to 
leeward, Mr Tovell takes the salmon’s head and 
shoulders as the model for the ‘fore-body’ of his ship, 
and the hinder of the swan for the ‘ after-body ;’ 
and it is foun 
gale 
vessel 
laden, 
better than when light, for 
timbers is straight. Straightness, in sides of a 
ship, says Mr Tovell, ‘is a hindran 
Moreover, besides first-rate sailing qualities, and 
ability for seudding or lying-to, and other i 


appreciated by mariners, improved vessels cost 
less than others to build, i 


atm 


a i which gives a light equal to that of 
108 candies nk the barometer marks 31°, yields the 
light of 84 candles only when the barom falls 
to 28°. Hence we see that i 


| 
fall of imaginings ; many strange and 
floated through m tenis, and mong them all I hit 
, away, to give place to some other surmise. i 
_ 
| 
| counterbalancing diminution of hospital baggage. The A 
captain shews, moreover, that it is bad economy to ql 
aim at producing cheap soldiers, inasmuch as, like it 
other cheap things, they soon become unserviceable. iW 
Another lecture, On an Improved System of Ship- i} | 
building, delivered by Mr G. R. Tovell, at the same WW 
Institution, will commend itself to merchants and { 
| persons interested in navigation, for it shews that | | 
4 
| 
i 
curve in their timber, less labour to bend the planks ; 
| captain of the Laughing Waters, a swi ip, reports : A 
but speak.’ 
| _Dr Frankland has been investigating the effects of iy 
| MliMospheric pressure on flame, carrying out a course 4 
| of experiments which may be said to have been oe 4 
| on the top of Mont Blane in 1859, by observing that At 
| candle burnt at thet elevation consumed less of its 
| substance, and was less luminous than when burnt at “i 
¥ 
| 
fluctuations have a noticeable effect on illumination ; 4 
and, in so far as experiments have been carried with a 
a higher pressure than that of the atmosphere, it oo 
a that the same my gee M 
"Certain medical men af Manchester have been 
studying the effect of atmospheric changes in another im 
the of the changes on 
tuations of health in that great town, and the rise iT: 
and fall of the barometer, and increase or decrease , 
of humidity. Fevers, and especially scarlatina, are Hi 
damp ; represent by a curved line, and it q 
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immediately to ascend as the thermometer 
rises above 60°, ae ag rapidly with increase of 
heat, and immediately sinking as the temperature 
falls below 60°. The reverse is shewn in diseases of 
the lungs and throat; in these cases, the curve rises 
as the temperature falls. Thus far, the inquiry only 
confirms popular theory on the subject ; but there is 
no doubt that if all the meteorological elements were 
embraced, and the inquiry carried on over large dis- 
tricts simultaneously by competent observers, who 
would compare the state of public health with the 
prevalent winds, the electrialty of the atmosphere, 
and its chemical condition, and with the rain and 
amount of moisture generally; if this were done, 
results of importance to sanitary science would not 
fail to be arrived at. Those readers who wish for 
more information on this subject, may find it in a 
paper by Messrs Ransome and Vernon, published in 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 

per wan the Hey. Everest "On ihe a 

Fine was read b e Rev. R. Everest, ‘On the 
the British Isles,’ in 
tracing the several lines of soundings, he 
the Isles constitute an unequal-sided 
nt a pen n: and so on, giving other 
some relation between these lines and present geolo- 
gical phenomena, such as dip and other characteristics 
of strata; and is of opinion that shrinkage is the cause 
of the special features in question. In England, as 
also in some continental countries, there are appear- 
ances as of ‘huge polygons broken up into ones, 
as if the surface of the earth had once formed part of 
a basaltic causeway.’—At the same meeting an account 
was given of the recent outburst of a volcano near 
Edd, on the African coast of the Red Sea; and a 
notice of that terrible — gy at Mendoza, where 
eighty-five shocks occw in ten days, and more 
than ten thousand persons perished. e effect was 
felt in the Upsallata Pass of the Cordilleras, for at that 
elevation travellers met a shower of ashes, and found 
the way obstructed by rocks and newly opened chasms. 
And at Buenos Ayres, 969 miles from Mendoza, it was 
observed that the pendulums which were swinging 
north and south were accelerated, while those swinging 
east and west were not affected. 

The astronomer-royal’s Report to the Board of 
Visitors shews that astronomy suffers as well as corn 
and fruit in unfavourable weather. A plan had been 
formed for a series of observations of Mars, with a 
view to the accurate determination of his parallax; 
but ‘the weather was unusually bad’ in 1860, and 
the observations could not be made. However, as 
testifies, good work in abundance was 
accomplished: ‘the quasi-permanent existence of a 
belt inclined to the ordinary belts’ was noted on 
Jupiter; Saturn presented at times ‘the square- 
shouldered figure which Sir W. Herschel long ago 
attributed to him;’ time- have been, and are 
to any parts of England; the post-office clocks 

the clock at Greenwich ; the time- 


n commenced 
direction of Sir Henry James, and after that is com- 
ot a ps will be taken to determine the galvanic 
itude of Valentia or Lowestoft. 
The astronomical world was gratified on 
day of June with the sudden a ce of a comet, 
generally allowed to be larger 
which, it is believed, would have made a 


than any in the present cen’ but for the 
lingering in the mi vip tage be This bright 
y Mr Burder of Clifton on the 
morning of Sunday, Sone 30, in the constellation of 
Auriga, from whic "it receded in the course of two 
nights to the muzzle of the Great Bear. It had 
passed the perihelion on the 10th of June at the 
distance of 76,000,000 miles from the sun, and in its 
recession, on the 28th, it had come within 13,000,000 
miles of the earth. The nucleus is described as 
having had three luminous envelopes. One observer 
has announced the probability, that on the 30th 
we were within the luminosity of the comet. At one 
time, the tail extended over seventy-six d of 
the northern sky. A French astronomer believes 
that this is the celebrated Comet of Charles V., which 

peared in March 1556, and caused the retirement of 
that monarch, and the return of which has for the 
last few years been looked for; but Mr Hind, whose 
opinion in such a matter is entitled to the highest 
res affirms it for certain not to be that comet. 

t has been ascertained, from many years’ observa- 
tion, the wind a revolutions all 
round the com in the course of a year, turning 
usually in the "firection of the hands ot a watch— 
that is, from N. to E. 8. W., and round to N.; but last 
year the direction was re’ e, or in the contrary 
direction—N. W. E.and N. Two entire revolutions 
were made in this direction, and the phenomenon 
having attracted attention, the observations of past 
years were examined, and the remarkable fact was 
ascertained, that there appears to be a seven-yearly 
cycle in the course of the wind. In 1853, the wind 
made rather less than two rotations in the oy 
direction; in all the other years, the opposite direc- 
tion has prevailed. But taking any pa. ay of seven 
years, we find it commencing with a small number of 
revolutions, then increasing to a maximum, 21 times, 
23 or 24 times round the compass, then to a 
minimum, and rising once more in the following 
—_ On this remarkable fact Mr Airy observes, 


always that diy cycle be con- 
of actions of exte’ ut throb 
seems ly a very of sw 
tem; might sufficiently influence the currents 


of air to produce the effect which has been observed.’ 


THE CHILDREN’S TIME-PIECE. 
Now Summer dons her golden robe; 
Its gray and half-transparent globe 
The dandelion rears again 
From the green meadow’s rolling main. 
Now when the brown and purple grass 
Is yellowed by the king-cup’s flowers, 
The children pluck the rank green tubes, 
And blow the down to count the hours. 


When birds their lulling spring-song cease, 
And Summer ’gins her reign of peace ; 

When meadows turn a sunny brown, 

And mowers leave the dusty town ; 

When now the sorrel plumes turn red, 

And brave the hot flushed summer wind ; 
When brawny labourers rest from toil, 

And grateful hedgerow-shelter find ; 

Then children pluck the cobweb flowers, 

And blow the down to count the hours. “+ 
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— 
ball at Deal has been regularly dropped by signa 
from the rages i and Mr Airy constantly bears 
in mind the desirability of exhibiting daily time- 
signals at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and hourly 
time-signals at Start Point. These would manifestly 
be of great use in nautical astronomy. The Ordnance 
Survey, in which the junction between England and 
VIIAA 


